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subject in S. Marco, different in colour though it may be,
and in the addition here in the Prado picture of an ex-
pulsion from Paradise, while below, in five octagonal
compartments, you find certain scenes from the life of
Madonna.
In Mantegna's picture1 of the Death of the Virgin, a
small panel from the collection of Charles L of England,
you have a work so much more initiated, so much less
a chance falling of sunlight upon the wall, in which
Angelico, for instance, seems to have seen a vision, than
that beautiful and holy picture of the Annunciation.
So much more initiated I said, and it is really just that,
an initiation, as it were, into the world, so noble, so
splendid, so full of great things, that you discern in the
really profound work of the great Paduan. His work is
full of intellectual strength, joyful too, as happy indeed
in its way as Fra Angelico's, only where Angelico has
divined something that he cannot understand, that he
accepts absolutely as a child might do, Mantegna has
always understood, has mastered everything that he
expresses, first of all with his mind; it is a nobility in
him, a duty almost from which he will not excuse him-
self. It is strange, remembering the delight of his work,
his love for sumptuous things, saved always from a too
great fondness for them by his perfect sanity, his intel-
lectual rectitude, that in this picture some strange
asceticism, some unfortunate, unnecessary self-denial, as
it were, is to be discerned; unnecessary and therefore
unfortunate, since in denial in itself, for its own sake,
there is nothing admirable or beautiful; it is merely a
cruelty to oneself that having suffered, to-morrow we
shall be ready to inflict on another.
In these two pictures we seem to discover the awaken-
ing of the spirit of man from its long sleep, that was, after
1 Morelli has thrown doubt on this picture, needlessly perhaps.